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profits. They don't want to just sit around mak- 
ing low profits waiting for someone to discover 
something and make them all rich. 

WHAT COULD THE GOVERNMENT DO? 

When this thinking first became popular in 
the 1930's, the idea was that the state could do 
anything. In fact, John Maynard Keynes -- and this 
is Keynesian economics -- talked about pyramid 
building as one historical example of the state 
stimulating the economy. The state can go out 
and hire people to dig ditches and bury money in 
them and then hire people to dig the ditches up 
again and let them spend the money. It doesn't 
matter. 

Let's take a couple of examples. One thing 
a government could do is build better public trans- 
portation. All of us realize that would be very 
good. But building public transportation would 
directly compete with several major private sectors 
of the economy, particularly the automobile and 
gasoline industries. These economic decisions 
were being made in the late 1940's and into the 
fifties. 

Although public transportation would provide 
a stimulus to the economy, it clearly would not 
be in the interest of a major sector of the cap- 
italist class. 

The government could build houses too. In 
fact, it was obvious after World War II that there 
was a tremendous housing shortage. That was when 
rent control came in because many communities 
realized that with tremendous housing shortages, 
landlords would be able to raise the rents sky 
high and people would really be in trouble. 

But for the government to step in and build 
houses would not only be competing with private 
house builders, it would also be competing with 
existing housing. It would increase the supply of 
housing and so the existing landlords would not 
be able to get as high rents as they would other- 
wise . 

In addition:, most housing is heavily financed 
by banks. So if landlords can't get their rents, 
banks can't get their interest. Again you have 
major sectors of the capitalist class which are 
interested in keeping government out of an activity. 

WHY CAN'T THE GOVERNMENT CONTRACT OUT THESE 
ACTIVITIES TO PRIVATE CORPORATIONS AND STILL RE- 
MAIN THE STIMULUS IN THOSE AREAS OF THE ECONOMY? 

Housing could be contracted out to private 
corporations. But remember, the more private 
housing that is built, the harder it is for exist- 
ing landlords to get their high rents. So there 
is still the conflict with the landlords and banks. 

In the area of public transportation, the 
government could contract out to build buses, say, 
but building buses turns out to be a smaller 
profit for the oil companies than building auto- 
mobiles. Each car that is made services at the 
most four or five people whereas each bus can 
take up to 50 people. So automobiles are simply 
more profitable. 
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A BRIEF GLOSSARY OF USEFUL ECONOMIC TERMS 

DEVALUATION OF THE DOLLAR : A change in the ex- : 
hange rate between the dollar and other current 
cies. Since 19 U 6 in the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment, exchange rates were set and did not 
change until 1971. The agreement attached the 
dollar to gold, and all other (non- communist ) 
foreign currencies to the dollar, thus giving 
the dollar pre-eminence in international mone- 
tary affairs. In the most recent devaluation, 
exchange rates were freed to fluctuate on the 
open market . 

TARIFF PROTECTION : U.S. taxes on imported 

goods . 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS : Sum of money that Ameri«-„ ; 

cans pay out for foreign goods and services, 
minus the sum of money paid to Americans by for- 
eigners for American goods and services/. The 
trade ( import -export ) component of the balance 
of payments is now in serious deficit , i.e., 
since 1971 > the U.S. has been importing more 
goods than it exports to foreign countries. 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP) : Total spending 

on goods and services in the entire country by 
everybody — by consumers, by investors, and all 
levels of government. The GNP is now over $1.2 
trillion. (Private investment is about 15# of 
the GNP. ) 

FEDERAL BUDGET : Amount of money the government 

spends in a given year. The new proposed Nixon 
budget is almost $269 billion. The federal 
budget is approximately 20# of the GNP. State 
and local governments are another 10# of the 
GNP. 


Recently, when it became obvious, even to the 
auto industry, that they couldn't squeeze too many 
more cars into our cities, the manufacturers shifted 
their tactics and now push mass transit. General 
Motors is buying bus companies. All three of the 
big auto companies are building prototype transit 
systems, and trying to win contracts for the 
building of mass transit systems. 

They see what's coming and they realize that 
they've gone about as far as they can go marketing 
cars in this country. Until they reached that 
point, it was politically impossible to move mass 
transit in past the giant oil and auto interests. 

Now, going back to the military issue: think 

aboutwhat the military expenditure competes with 
in the private sector. The answer is nothing. 

Military expenditure does not compete with the 
selling activity of any other company. In fact, 
military expenditure is also a great source of 
prfit for private industry. It's a source of profit 
directly -- that is, military firms earning profits 
directly on their activities -- and it is also a 
way of using military knowledge in civilian areas. 

For example, in the early 1960 's the army 
contracted out for research and development on its 
new huge transport plane. The major companies 
.produged„iheir pla nd ^ . .There were three I think -- 
(#524) May 16, 1973 more... 
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Boeing, Douglas and Lockheed. The winner of the 
contract was Lockheed and the C5-A. 

Boeing lost, but they took their design -- 
all the research and development being fully paid 
for by the Pentagon (read: taxpayer) -- and they 
made the 747 out of it. They sold it to the 
private market „ The 747 is essentially the same 
plane as the C5-A. One company got military 
profits out of it, another company got private 
profits out of it. Another similar example is 
the B-52 and the 707, 

In addition, military spending conforms 
nicely with an expansionist foreign politicy. If 
we are going to have an imperialist foreign 
policy we had better have a pretty strong Navy, 
Army and Air Force to back it up. 

THERE SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN A POINT THAT WAS 
REACHED WHERE MILITARY SPENDING STOPPED BEING A 
STIMULUS AND INFLATION WAS CAUSED. WHY DID 
THIS HAPPEN? 

That's not stopping being a stimulus, that's 
being too much of a stimulus. The need for a 
stimulus implies the need for a foundation. If 
the economy falls below that it can tend towards 
a depression. But if the economy is in a period 
where the private sector is expanding and moving 
towards a boom, military spending may be too big. 

That was true in the period of 1965 - 1966, 
and 1967, where on top of an already large mili- 
tary budget, you put $20 billion extra for Viet- 
nam. It was clearly too much money in circulation 
for the economy to handle. Since 1965, the dollar 
has undergone incredible inflation -- 5 to 6% a 
year. 

CAN YOU EXPLAIN HOW MILITARY SPENDING IS 
INFLATIONARY? 

Military expenditure creates jobs arid provides 
income for people, yet it doesn't create the 
product they can buy with that income. If you 
build automobiles, you're creating jobs and 
creating income for people, but you're also creat- 
ing cars for people to buy. You're putting things 
on the market that people can spend their money 
on, whereas when you build a missile, people can't 
spend their money on it. 

Since war production doesn't put new goods 
on the market, before long you have more money 
bidding for the same goods and naturally enough, 
prices go up. In theoretical terms, the creation 
of a demand without creating compensating supply 
will be inflationary. 

In addition, military spending is often of 
the nature of being fast and not concerned about 
cost. When the military has to build an airfield 
in the jungle they are not going to worry about 
cost-efficiency criteria. They do not do cost- 
benefit analysis. THere's always a kind of upward 
bias in military spending. There's always more 
waste involved -- look at the recent Litton-Navy 
contracts for example. 

There's also a high degree of planned ob- 
solescence. Every time something is used, it 
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has to be replaced. Every time a rocket is shop 
off, for example, it can't be brought back and 
shot off again. Not only does it provide a stim- 
ulus, but the initial stimulus is guaranteed to 
provide continual stimuli in the future. 

CAN'T THE GOVERNMENT HANDLE THIS INFLATION? 

The government could handle inflation from 
military expenditures by taxing the overabundance 
of money. They could create income, create demand, 
but then tax some of that back. For instance, in 
the early stages of Vietnam it was very clear that 
the build-up in the spring of 1965 was not going to 
be temporary. The initial increase in the demand 
for goods and services was clearly just the begin- 
ning because even if there had been no further es- 
calation, there still had to be replacement of what 
was being used. 

But if Lyndon Johnson had asked for a tax in / 
1965 everybody would have known that’fe® w 4: s £°ing tp 
fight a big war. And he had just promised not to 
in the election campaign of 1964. Here is where 
the Pentagon Papers are so useful . They describe 
the decision made in May and June of 1965 to send 
in 44 marine batallions. 

The writer of the Pentagon Papers describes this 
as a decision which everybody involved understood 
"as a threshold- -the entrance into an Asain war. 

The conflict was seen to be long, with further U.S. 
deployments to follow." 

Only a dummy could understand this and still 
say that the war was not going to cost anything. 

They're not dumb, so my conclusion is that they lied. 
That's pure and simple. They did not tell the truth. 
Why? Because they knew that if they told the truth 
it would become a much broader political issue. 

The whole question of financing imperial adven- 
tures has long been one over which sovereigns and 
people have struggled. Medieval kings and princes, 
prime ministers in the 19th century always had trouble 
getting taxes for their imperialist adventures. It's 
no different now and Lyndon Johnson knew that, which 
is 'Why he handled it the way he did. 

What this means of course is that there is a 
tax that gets levied, but it's a tax that is levied 
by inflation. People's income gets taxed away by 
virtue of the fact that their purchasing power goes 
down. But it's not a tax which is directly linked 
to the activity of escalating the war. 

At the time Nixon took office he clearly per- 
ceived the inflation as serious in that it further 
weakened our balance of payments. Inflation, rising 
prices, makes our products much more expensive than 
foreign products. It gives foreign imports a much 
better competitive position in markets in the U.S. 

But Nixon also was concerned that as inflation 
continues, people in the society don't just sit 
back and say, ok, so there's inflation. Instead, they 
try to do something about: it. In particular, they try 
to increase their income to protect themselves. 

If there is inflation, and a wage contract 
comes up, a union will try to raise its demands in 
order to recapture what it has already lost from 
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inflation, and also to recapture what it expects 
to "lose over the next contract — the cost-of-living 
increases. Wage demands coming in an inflationary 
period jump drastically. 

In the late sixties unions were demanding 
and getting huge wage increases because of infla- 
tion u And that’s the period that you have the bus- 
iness journals writing about how labor was causing 
inflation. They said, "Well, the reason we can’t 
compete is that our workers are lazy and they are 
getting paid higher wages." 

But what labor was doing was reacting to in- 
flation, not causing itr. Of course, any worker 
who can’t make ends meet knows that it is ridiculous 
to think in those terms. 

So, companies find themselves squeezed because 
people are demanding higher wages on the one hand, 
and resisting prices on the other. Their profits 
at home are being squeezed. They can’t sell inter- 
nationally as cheaply as they could before either 
because of rising wages and rising prices. 

This is what Nixon had to react to. The first 
thing he tried to do is the old-fashioned mechanism 
of what you do when workers are asking for more — 
you create more unemployment. Marx called it the 
reserve army of the unemployed. Today we call it 
the trade-off between inflation and unemployment — 
the same thing. 

This shows up in the catch word of "productivi- 
ty" ' which is being thrown around: 3'lot . Companies say 
that American workers are not productive enough. This 
can be seen in private production — the Lordstown 
Chevy Vega strike last year, for instance, where 
assembly line speed-ups were coupled with worker 
lay-offs. This can also be seen increasingly in 
the public sector where, for example, the City of 
New York is talking a lot about productivity, and 
laying off large numbers of municipal employees. 

The catch word "productivity" has many demen- 
sions. It means management being tougher on labor’s 
demands for wage increases. It means speed-up on 
the plant floor. It means technical improvements 
wherever they can be made. How successful this 
increased productivity drive will be, I can’t say. 

It depends in part on what happens in other coun- 
tries. In the balance of payments sense, U.S. 
corporations simply have to squeeze costs so 
they get more in line with other countries’ costs. 

WHAT OTHER MEASURES HAS NIXON TAKEN TO SOLVE 
THESE PROBLEMS? 

One thing that he is doing is preparing for 
economic warfare. And he is not even trying to 
keep it a secret. A February Business Week article 
quotes a government reade official as saying, 

"the administration has made up its mind to start 
a trade war if necessary." 

And, in fact, the May, 1973 Monthly Review re- 
ports that the Nixon Administration began mounting 
a coordinated campaign of harassment against its 
major trading partners a year ago. They say that 
an administration source quoted Nixon as feeling 
that "our trading partners are turning out to be 
our trading competitors .. .We can withstand a trade 


war better than any other country in the world." 

There is a comprehensive new trade bill which 
Nixon sent to Congress in April which would 
give him very wide powers to impose import re- 
strictions on goods from countries which have 
been restricting their own importation of U.S. 
goods . 


The bill would also allow Nixon to impose! - 
sweeping import taxes or quotas in case of serious 
deficits in the balance of payments. 

My own feeling is that Nixon doesn’t want to 
use these clubs yet, but he wan^s to be able to 
threaten with them, and use them if necessary. 

Another strategy Nixon is taking, in full 
agreement with the country’s giant multinational 
corporations, is to increase the income from 
foreign direct investments to the fullest possible 
extent „ Nixon has signalled to the multinationals 
that they should keep right on expanding their 
foreign operations with the assurance of govern- 
ment approval and support. 

So, I think that people have to understand 
that although Nixon's policies can be explained 
in what we might call strict economic terms 
(there's inflation and you have to stop it) you 
really have to view those policies in terms of the 
political conflicts: the income distribution con- 
flict at home and the international investment 
conflict abroad. 

And that is what Nixon is reacting to. He 
is reacting essentially to the squeeze of the 
domestic capitalist class. 

—30— 


************************************************** 
AMEX-CANADA TO SPONSOR AMNESTY CONFERENCE MAY 26-28 

NEW YORK (LNS)— AMEX-Canada , a magazine 
published by Americans exiled in Canada, is spon- 
soring an Amnesty Action Conference in Toronto 
on Memorial Day Weekend--May 26-28. 

The agenda will include talks and workshops 
on the resistance movement in and outside af the 
military; the rise of vets against the war; and 
the people who need amnesty--people in military 
and civilian prisons, underground or in exile, 
and people given less than honorable discharges 
from the military. 

Representatives from the principal; regions 
of the U.S. plus representatives from exile groups 
will meet to coordinate regional activities with 
a national strategy for winning amnesty. 

There will also be regional planning sessions 
during the Conference to plan specific activities 
and use of resources. People will be available 
to discuss courtroom strategies, military base 
agitations, pressure on the Veteran's Administra- 
tion and the welfare system, and legal initiatives. 

People who want to attend should write immed- 
iately to the AMEX-Canada, P.0. Box 187, Station 
D, Toronto, Ontario, or call them at (416) 924-6012. 

- -30- - 
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[Note tc Editors: for more information about 

the Far ah strike and boycott v see packet £^93) 

FARAH STRIKE MOVES INTO SECOND YEAR ■ 

"WE ABE TREATED AS PRODUCTION MACHINES" 

[Editor's note The following is an edited ver- 
sion of a story that first appeared in Pe op 1 e ' s 

World . ] ~ * 

EL PASO* Texas ( LNS ) — "F'arah thought we would be 
helpless and even experienced union men here never 
believed we would get nationwide support/’ said 
strike leader Consuelc Munoz, one of several thous- 
and people, mostly Chicana women, who have been on 
strike against the Far ah Manufacturing Co. since 
early May of 1972. 

"The Amalgamated Clothing Workers already has 
contracts with three El Paso clothing plants, but 
Mr, Farah called us 'filth' and swears he will never 
permit his parts factory to be organized. 

"Now," she said. "7 >000 of Farah* s 8,300 work- 
ers are on strike Most of them :n El Paso but 
also at his smaller plants in Victoria and San An- 
tonio, Texas, and in Las Cruces, New Mexico. The 
Company admits it ^os t over $8 million in the past 
year, as against a profit of $6 million they made 
the previous year, 

"It's true that during this year we have been 
on strike many have lost their houses or their cars. 
They are the ones who have suffered most But the 
rest of us have been able to manage with $30 a week 
strike benefits, besides food stamps. 

"Strikers who live m Juarez get their $30 and 
an extra $45 a month, because they can't get food 
stamps. So even over there, our workers are not 
helpless," Muncz emphasized. 

Juarez, El Paso's twin city across the border, 
is the fourth largest in Mexico, and more than 
12,000 Mexican citizens who live there work m El 
Paso, 

Apparei manufacturing is El Paso's leading in- 
dustry, employing over 30,000 garment workers — 90 # 
of them Chicana women. 

Consuelc Munoz explained that at Farah there is 
no job security. Workers live in fear of being fir- 
ed if their output falls short of their production 
quota.. Production standards are not negotiated so 
the daily quota is arbitrarily set at an impossibly 
high level, and as long as. workers can't make it, 
their wages remain at the federal minimum. 

"We are treated as production machines and not 
as human beings," she said, "Also, we need adequate 
maternity benefits, Un until now, when we return to 
work, we lose our position on the pay scale, and 
start as beginners 

"Then, we want the right to leave the plant to 
see our personal dc:tor when necessary- The company 
nurses have been careless about keeping medical in- 
formation confidential and tell the boss information 
about our personal physical problems chat is none of 
his business . 

"Did you hear what happened In Farah” s Albu- 
querque plant? Many people stayed inside because 
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they were persuaded to be 'faithful' tc the boss. 

He was going tc protect them, he said But the 
plant closed, and those on strixe are 3tiii getting 
the^r $if weekly bene lb z , while those who were 
'faithful' are simply cut of a job, 

"With this strike we are educating the major- 
ity of Chi. tana women here/’ she said "And we have 
one big advantage- -most of us are young, the com- 
pany likes tc hi re us young and full of vigor ” 

# * X 

In order to ga^n national support for their 
demands for union representation, the striking Far- 
ah workers, together with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers have called for ‘a boycott of all Farah cloth- 
ing 

***** *****x*********************** ******* *********** 

THE MASSES 

At the end of the hurt le 

the combatant was dead and a man came up to him 
and said' "Don't die 5 I love you so"’ 

But the corpse > ay, it kepi on dying 

Two came and they repeated.. 

"Don't leave us.' Courage' Come back to life!" 

But the corpse, ay, it just kept on dying 

Twenty came, a hundred, a thousand, five hundred 

thousand, 

clamouring. "So much love > and not to be able 
against death'" 

Millions of individuals crowded around 
with a common plea: "Stay, brother"' 

But the corpse, ay, it kept on dying 

Then everyone on earth 

surrounded him; the anguished corpse saw them, was 

moved, 

stood slowly, 

embraced the first man. began to walk. „ 

--Cesar Vallejo 

[Editor’s note : Cesar Vallejo " was the great- 

est poet of the Spanish language ^ a militant com- 
munis t y and a living influence in Latin Arr&rioan 
poetry > n according to Margaret Randall > the editor 
of The Great People Has Said "Enough'' and Has Begun 
t o Move r _ Poem is_ from t he Struggle in Latin America 
in which this poem appeared . Vallejo was a Peruvian 
and lived from 1892-1968. 

The pamphlet cart, hi obtained for 50C i with a 
discount if ordered in quantities ) from People's 
Press j 968 Valenaza St j San Francisco j Calif > 

94110. ] 

*********** X***X*X**X***X ********* ****************** 

"Remember, Dante, remember always these things; 
we are not criminals; they convicted us on a frame- 
up; they denied us a n°w trial; and if we will be 
executed after seven years, four months and seven- 
tpf ?n days of unspeakable i.ortures and wrong, it is 
..because we vtre lor the poor and against exploit- 
ation and oppression of rhe mar., by the man." 

— Bartolomeo \ t r. ; ot 1 1 to N i cola 3a?c*o ‘ s son , two 
~) days oefore tsa-c: and Vauzvt 1 1 were electrocuted oh 

August 23, 1ft 2/. 
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PRG CHARGES US AND SAIGON CEASE - FIRE VIOLATIONS. 
SAIGON PARIS DELEGATION REJECTS PRG 6 POINT PLAN 

B> Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: PRG representatives hate 

charged that between May 2 and May 9 y U 3 B-52 

bombers arid E-4 arid F-105 tactical fighter bombers 
bombed areas three and four miles inside the South 
Vietnamese border along a 43-mile stretch of the 
frontier with Cambodia 

In another incident on May 12> the PRG re- 
ported that 2 U S Phantom gets bombed the border 
town of Loc Thanh y wounding 34 people These 
attacks 3 accidental or not y probably constitute 
the most blatant American violation of the cease- 
fire agreement to date 

But the attacks y serious as they are y are 
only part of a long string of violations that the 
U S. government has yet to admit to As usual , 
the military denied the recent attacks ever hap- 
pened y but y at the urgent request of the PRG y the 
International Commission of Control arid Supervision 
(ICCS) has decided to investigate the incidents 
anyway 

Meanwhi ley in Paris y the two South Vietnamese 
parties to the January 2‘ / cease-fire agreement- 
are deadlocked in meetings of the Consultative 
Conference The following story measures the pro- 
gress of the Conference and enumerates the cease- 
fire violations that Saigon and Washington are so 
anxious to deny J 

PARIS (LNS) -- ’’The U S and the Saigon regime 
have been violating the cease-fire seriously and 
systematically ever since the signing cf the Paris 
Accords," said ,PRG spokesman Binh Ba Thi at a 
press briefing m Pans on May 3 

Thi said that between January 28 and April 
20; the Saigon administration illegally set up 
454 new military posts In the same period; the 
Saigon air forces dropped 6,000 bembs on the lib- 
erated zones and the Saigon artillery iired a 
million shells into them; killing 4,100 and wound- 
ing 4,560. In all, the PRG has recorded 80,267 
violations of the cease-fire by the Thieu govern- 
ment _ 

Thi pointed out that rather than releasing the 
civilian political prisoners as stipulated in the 
Pans Accords, the Saigon administration has been 
constantly adding new prisoners to its already 
overcrowded jails. Since the signing of the 
accords, Thieu’s police have carried out 20,000 
operations, arresting 20 5 71 ? people. 

The United States, Thi pointed out, has 
meanwhile been introducing new armaments and 
munitions into South Vietnam 20,000 American 
soldiers remain m the country to organize and 
direct the continuing war; they wear civilian 
clothing and operate under the guise of "civilian 
advisers 

In addition, Thi reminded the press, the 
UoS., has suspended the d-mming of the harbors of 
North Vietnam and has resumed its re connaisance 


flights over the area 

At the same pre = s briefing , Thi reiterated, 
the terms of an exhaustive and concrete 6-point 
plan proposed b> PRG delegate Minister Nguyen 
Van llieu the previous week at a meeting of the 
Consultative Conference Between the Two South Viet- 
namese S~dcj The plan was rejected out of hand 
by the Saigon delegate 

The PRG plan, Thi said, calls for an immediate 
end to the hostilities* the release of ail civilian 
political prisoners in South Vietnam, and the re- 
establishment of democratic freedoms. 

This would be followed by the rapid formation 
of a National Councal of National Concord and Re- 
conciliation, the holding of free and democratic 
elections ji South Vietnam, and finally, the 
settlement ot the question of Vietnamese armed 
forces in South Vietnam. 

The PRG reels that these points constitute 
a strict application of the Paris Accords in their 
letter and -pint The Saigon delegation’s plan. 
Van Hieu indicated, only tries to delay the settle- 
ment of South Vietnam’s internal problems in order 
to maintain Thieu m power indefinitely. 


The Saigon press representative admitted as 
much during his May 3 briefing when he declared 
glibly that democratic freedoms cannot be permitted 
because, in* that case, "the Communists would be 
free to spread their propaganda." 

It is not only "Communist propaganda" that 
Thieu' s government is anxious to suppress. Saigon 
also tears the power of the Third Force -- those 
elements who arc outside the PRG but who also 
oppose the current Saigon administration. Now, ' 
with many ot the leaders and members of this broad 
group -till in prison, and freedom of expression 
and political activity prohibited, genuine elections 
are impossible 

--30-- 
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This plan, for example, says nothing about 
the release of Thieu’ s political prisoners. And, 
according to PRG Minister Van Hieu, the Saigon ' 
plan essentially calls for elections to be held 
under the current anti -democratic constitution in- 
troduced by the Americans in 1967, 

As he concluded in his May 3 statement at the 
Consultative Conference: 

"To hold elections in a situation where demo- 
cratic freedoms are not guaranteed and national 
harmony has not been achieved, would mean staging 
the same electoral farce that was staged in the 
past by the U S, and the Saigon regime, and which 
was rejected even by many personalities inside the 
Saigon regime itself. 

"It is the Saigon regime alone that fears the 
verdict of the people and is afraid of genuinely 
free and democratic elections." 
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POVERTY TOO ’’VALUE -LADEN" A WORD, 

NIXON ADMINISTRATION PLANS TO REDEFINE 1TIE POOR 
OUT OF EXISTENCE 

WASHINGTON ^LN5)--0ne of the t \r.-t appoint- 
ments that Nixon made alter he was re-elected 
November was Ro> Ash as director of tlu 0:in.e 
of Management and Budget yOMB) Ash, uric Mve 
founders of Litton Industries, had never ~ e t c ed . r: 
government before but he was no stranger t • Wash- 
ington. Lit ton’s co zy relationship w:»h the Defense 
Department has ai lowed the manufacturer : overrun 
on defense contracts up to one and a ha*t : jiu - 
the original cost estimate. 

Ash is obvious 1> a good man w,th t *gu;‘S 
’’It’s Clear,” said one House, Education and WVitare 
employee right after Ash was nominated, "t.ha* he 
will be instrumental in lopping oft tha* $9 mi'iivn 
Nixon needs in order to keep the budget ;nde; the 
$250 billion ceiling he’s set tor himsciL 

’’And when Ash talks about the need tor 'man- 
agement by objective* and some 'better me* hod - 
of cost-benefit anaiys:;>’ he's really T . ai K.ng about 
weighing certain values Over other values ” 

One of the newest idea^ that the OMB h.;s 'cn-e 
up with to cut coiners is to do aw a> w t h the w_rd 
’’poverty.” it is recomputing income t_g ore- that 
are now used to define the poor Off.csTs at the 
OMB feel that the numberof poor reported govern- 
ment statistics is exaggerated because reputed 
income does not intrude ’’non -money income : Swelled 
in the form of food stamps, medical cm, and ether 
Government subsidies ” 

One government source attacked the weed ’pov- 
erty” as a "varus- laden , highly pci i t :.ci ced word 
and tha T ’s not the kind ot word we uk e we wsuld 
like a less vaiue- laden concept like -orome d. -- 
tribunen or mean or median or some j T her word 
devoid of emotional complications ” 

While a redefinition of poverty would orighrer: 
the poverty Situation on paper, it would aiso 
cause the ending ct a number of federal a*d pi eg cams 
that are based cn poverty figures airesdy n effect 
These cutbacks would come on top ot the NT. x:n 
Administration’s recent widespread : u: s rn edu~aTj.cn; 
health, vocational rehabilitation, and .. n the 
Office of Economic Opportunity ^OEO; 

Mol lie Or ehansky , a statist an in "he De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wsirar-., feels 
that the proposed redefinition cl put : peep,: 
to include government, non-inrome, ssrViCCi «J.ke 
food stamps, Medicaid, and subs: diced housing, 
would do very little to close the gap between peer 
and non-poor 

"One can say with confidence that jiCur-.tn 
of all free medical care and the rood stamps re- 
ceived by the poor and of all the bens tin .ha' 
go to the middle class, including health insurance 
benefits, expense accounts, ucat-jn.- , free tu*i:on ; 
and commodity discounts, w^uld hardi, .hang-., the 
result,” she said Because ,t upp^r : » \ . n . ^ ‘ s 

"non- man cy .income * i.ke ti\s i bo ; • * i' r . r lun 
added in, - 1 * 1 1 • ; , f i e r- v.nud ■. \ t n huw -m - <. n i>. .u«; 

gap between n-.h and j ooj 

lio’vovcr, I Ik* / "- r R redv i : . n ; t . *-1 wh«: > 
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?.n:‘ud: j) -ncom: figure.- appear- »*c apply only 
to the sc o r the pov erf v levels 

. . it).. - 

( Thanks to Cci)eg° 5-/' ce for this story ) 

ARMY ORDER o NEW XIJLlFdF 51 in Li. 5 * OR EUROPEAN CANNONS; 

CONGRESS iN FiiE DARK 

WASHINGTON . LNS : - - Re 'en* t es t :.-ucr»y before the 
Senate hr: ic ca’.ed ciiau the Army has c^dered sev- 
eral '.hjO'^nd new no '.‘ear -hejis r o replace the 
out daicu s?tom i/iacr. 'Tern p r odcred 10 to i5 years 
ag :• f o r t h v A •' 'H; 1 5 ■ - ) g c- • • a an or* « in Europe 

Acvu d*ng ? Covg/es «cna\ sources quoted m 
the New iosl I Tn.es, : he peu: will run into "millions 
and rn* i ; . or.> ft do iiir> ” 

A r ’ m> - p..-k t : ;n an > a * v »: h a c the n ew ammun l - 
f . i cn ” w i x prcv.de ; nc r cat ed s ,.mp 1 A c t y , greater 
i pa b : r > and b f 1 1 e * r e I . a ” 

EJ wt R Tia'd-in Former Secretary of Defense, 
c e : vi ed bot:^e v he S-oate fo’oign Relations 
C Oinin r t c c a n M y > 9 R * c h o : v. 1 sen . v. h o was pressed 
in c ^ v . r . * a i - A ; r e me 7 l one : a ■ the First week in 

Mjr di e r: t»u gi-.ai ion of Richard Kieindxenst, 

? a . d he kr. c- w no * h : ng > bou *. : he A r my ' s p i a r to buy 
new run; lea. : h * 


Nrr a 3; he aw ire cr the unusual- - and little 
known- -budge m ry pru.edur-?:- tollwed by the military 
in p m : u r : n g a t o jl c . w eape n - 


The m: J 1 t ary rr.io t 

pay t 

c r all 

other types of 

we ape ns to 4 * c f . t :• own 

budge 

c But 

for atomic wea- 

pon - , tnr Def en ;• *.- D s o ■ 

v •* m s n i 

v U DrT; : r. 

s requirements 

to the Atom.c Energy C 

o n:r. , s 

i on oh 1 

cb but Ids and 

pa/: r».-r rh^ arm- cut 

ot ?. : s 

budget 

and then turns 


them u. et tr, the military 

Ih;f pre : ecu re has been crvnciied m Congress 
becauf-c r ane the rvumi. budgetary restrictions 
influence the m»*.:a.r> dec: -ions cn how many wea- 
pons are reeded Through *hm procedure, cricics 
m a *. n " a, n the r r>.- ' iai y bar been able to hide the 
cost ct the ivjv. iiai w a^neads for its weapons 

The Arniv >pckt-7.r,an aid that nuclear shells 
on order* woo'd no* in create the stockpile of atomic 
ammun 1 1 ma c tatj.;rrd in Europe, pi incj pally m West 
German/ (The ??-ff t . i;e ot r he stockpile is secret, 
but Coogr e icr-a i • • ^alk j t "several thousand ") 

Hi'Wc there no *udication of just where 
The . :d zhi\ ,z would ond up 1 1 they would r.ct be 
added t c rht > r <jr kp *. - 

• - Jv* - 

* + *n«*« 

"t\e I 1 . , don * + woi i / Dis. A.ny one who opposes 
Ui we * 1 : destroy a-, a .i* .« t t o • or fact., anyone 
who doesn't, ruppo; t us w i; de..tio> M 

- k*ogh : r , . ocentiy re- 

iignrd ^ i s .. : t j fi r . l _ )iv-“ Eh ' 1 . » hn f.'p (who was a spec- 

* v i j - - * ;> x a r A r . N • \ ^ t ; K . .* • c } ' talking. . n J 9^0 , to 

P-U'-h. u ■ : i I’-.-n \ ! reedmvn wit; ;i id Ki ogh he 

‘I’i'-s-d ill. :d. . i V- r , *.-!i i IVh • < House office 

iw dc ^ . iv . h ij ..oi i ;s 4 . . « tr ‘cc and drug abuse whic 
F ; c t-diii- n ’ ticugn was p-.i* *i. ; ; *c ■ •"•■.h pr’.u-nr into 

v'lil p-_ • - n : I'. .i-J ; 
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DRUGS IN THE MEAT INDUSTRY, OR 
THAT FATTED CALF IS A JUNKIE 

by Daniel Zwerdling 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor f s note: This a? vide is excerpted from 
a longer one which first appeared in the dun * issue 
of Ramparts Magazine . ’ 

NEW YORK C LTslSY — ,f Feed 'em cut Load 'em up 
Get more money Sooner Start 'em right finish 

right," reads an ad m Feedst uiis , an agribusiness 
weekly. Feeds tut is reads like the AMA Jour nal with 
ads hawking every drug from amprolium to 2 eranol 

Today, at least 85% of all the meat and poul- 
try that we ear. comes from animal* pumped and primed 
with any number of 2 700 various drug compounds 
From the time of birth to the minute of slaughter, 
cattle, hogs ? and poultry have been injected with 
hormones, antibiotics, and other drugs, many of 
whose long* range effects on humans are untested 

Cattle, for example, are taken on a long jour- 
ney when they are a year old and weigh about 500 
pounds. Farm hands herd them from the open range 
into trucks and boxcars for the long haul to a 
commercial feedlot where, panicky with hunger and 
stress, the animals are prodded off the vehicles 
and forced to swim through a tank filled wvth 
pesticides to cleanse them of worms and flies 

If the wind is right and the sun is out, you 
can smell a feedlot. from about four mile* away 
That f s because thousands, sometimes hundreds cf thou- 
sands of cattle are packed shank to shank m more 
than three inches of manure, chomping and defeca- 
ting until the ax falls 

To ward off "shipping fever " illness result- 
ing from their harrowing trip, the cattle munch 
high doses of anti-biotics for a few days- -as much 
as 1000 mg. per steer of streptomycin and penicil- 
lin mixed m with their gram. 

The steers consume 30 pounds of tcod and gain 
about three pounds of muscle and fat a day. Its 
called "forced feeding" because the cattle have 
nothing to do but look at the feed and eat But 
just to make them fatter, pellets are shot m their 
ears filled with die thy lstilbestroi or DES, an estro- 
gen hormone which relaxes their muscles and loads 
them up with moisture and fat. The drug companies 
claim DES makes cattle 10-15% fatter on 10-15% less 
feed _ 

Early last year, the Food and Drug Admin; stra- 
tion (FDA) "banned" DES m cattle feed because 
daughters of women who had taken DES to prevent 
miscarriages were developing cancer oi the vagina 
20-30 years later So the FDA banned the use of 
DES in the feed itself although farmers and feed- 
lot managers may sti.ll tatten their steers on DES 
by the injection method. 

So now other hormones like Synovex S, which 
is manufactured by Syntex, a maker of birth control 
pills, are being used. "All estrogens are consider- 
ed carcinogenic [cancer- causing] , " reports an in- 
ternal FDA memorandum, "since all estrogens that 
have been adequately tested have been .shown to be 
carcinogenic in animals." Synovex- S cen tains pro- 


gesterone which converts to estrogen in our bodies 
and is considered by the FDA to be a "potential" 
carcinogen 

Another hormone that is very popular is MGA 
which is also put m the feed. The FDA has been 
contemplating for four years now whether MGA 
causes cancer as some studies seem to suggest. 

The FDA possesses convincing evidence that MGA 
"inhibits reproduction," according to one of the 
agency Vs top veterinary researchers. 

The researcher adds that "trace residues of 
the hormone could disrupt a woman's menstrual 
cycle "The FDA won't publicize the studies, an 
FDA official said, because they are "private in- 
formation submitted m confidence by Upjohn." 
Upjohn is the manufacturer of MGA 

The only problem with forcing cattle to eat 
so much so fast- -especially large amounts of grain 
which their stomachs aren't used to--is that they 
tend to get painful liver abscesses, which slows 
down their weight gain. This in turn cuts profits. 
So to prevent this the feeders simply lace the 
cattle feed once a day with 75 mg. of the popular 
anti-biotic oxytetracycline ; 

After four months in the feedlots, the cattle 
weigh nearly 1200 pounds. Then for the last three 
to five days, 1000 mg. per head of oxytetracycline 
or chlortetracyclme are poured in to the feed. 
Every extra pound counts. 

Finally they're herded into "death row" where 
they'll go off drugs for a few days to clean out 
their systems. One last shot of streptomycin and 
they're ready to board the trucks for a ride to 
the slaughterhouse. Thirty minutes before the ax 
falls, they're given a shot of papaya juice enzyme. 
Too much juice and they’ll die in convulsions. 

Just the right amount will break down the muscle 
fibers when they are exposed to heat. In other 
words, the meat is tenderized when it is cooked. 

The papaya juice enzyme cuts down the aging- 
time needed after slaughter so that the meat can 
be put on the counter quicker and the profits 
brought in sooner. 

The FDA's position on giving anti-biotics to 
cattle and poultry isn't very different from its 
position on hormones. The nation's newspapers 
trumpeted the FDA decision last year to "ban" 
anti-biotics from animal feed in early 1973. 
Actually the FDA said it would ban anti-biotics 
only if the drug companies didn't start new safety 
research, (Rest assured. That research has begun.) 

The hazards o± anti-biotics are well known 
and documented. Some people are allergic to them. 

As many as 17-20 million Americans react to pen- 
icillin by breaking out in rashes and sometimes 
going into shock and dying, 

"And bacteria have an amazing capacity to be- 
come resistant to anti-biotics," says Dr. David 
Smith, chief of infectious disease at Boston 
Children's Hospital and a member of the FDA special 
anti-biotics task force, "0n6 of the biggest prob- 
lems in the world today is bacterial deaths due to 
anti -biotic -resistant bacteria. " 
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Scientists can't prove how much the anti-bio- 
tics dished out to oux cattle, chicken? and hogs 
are contributing to the medical crisis, but there 
are clues 

Dr. William Huber, a University of Illinois 
toxicologist who served on the FDA's task force, 
tested 6000 random beef carcasses fox residues 
of anti-biotics within 24 hours after slaughter 
He discovered that ’’one out of every four pieces 
of meat you consume contains anti -bictics” -usually 
penicillin, chlortet racycline and sulf amethazine 
These minute but chronic doses could be building 
up bacterial resistance m our bodies today 

But ”tbe consequences are not immediate.” 
says Smith. "We may eat a hamburger w*th anti- 
biotics mu now. and not feel the results until 
we’re 60 Then maybe we'll get a heart valve 
infection; they'll give us some penicillin and 
discover it's useless ” 

Tire FDA and the meat and drug industries con- 
tend that scientists have never linked a human 
illness to traces ot hormones or ant^-biotics or 
anything else m our food They’re right, but that 
doesn't mean the link isn't there- -only that no one 
has yet proven it 

”*;c have so many cases ox common diseases like 
mental retardation and cancer, for which we can't 
find a cause and effect," says Dr Marvin Legator, 
one of the FDA scientists behind the famous cycla- 
mate research "We can't wait for decades of haz- 
ardous exposure to continue before evidence m 
man is obtained;” says Umberto Saffioti, a cancer 
specialist at the National Institute af Health 

It sounds reasonable; but it goes against the 
grain of the drug corporations who supply more 
anti-biotics to farms than to hospitals 

The drug corporations owe much ox their profits 
to the transformation of the meat industry from 
a family farm affair to big business intensive , 
high-speed production techniques deliver cattle, 
hogs and chicken- out of the feeding pens like 
automobiles on an assembly line 

Mont ford Feed lets near Denver fat tan 600,000 
cattle every year on jusr 800 acres of land That's 
about 68 cattle an hour- -faster than a General Motors 
plant can turn our. Chevy Novas 

Montford is a vertically integrated conglomer- 
ate --it mixes grains by the train load in its own 
feed mill, dumps them in the feeding troughs from 
self-loading trucks, and calculates the best nutri- 
tion per unit cost rations every day on its own 
computers Over 200 employees keep the investors’ 
books and make sure the feedlot' s mechanized parts 
are running smoothly 

If you look ar today's commenced iced lots, 
investors include the likes of the Oppenheimer Fund, 
Bank of America, Dupont, Glore, Foigan; food giants 
like Ralston Purina and Kroger; and ’’cattle feeding 
funds” of wealthy lawyers, doctors, and business- 
men who scramble for the tax shelters the Internal 
Revenue Service has built into the cattle teediot 
business 

Corporate teediots have Wi.ped out 30,000 live- 
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stock farms in the last decade. Today only 1% of 
the nation’s feedlots produce over 60% of the 
nation’s beef It f s the same story in the poultry 
business where corporations like Swift and Pills- 
bury control 90% of the chickens. 

And it is drugs which keep these ’’animal 
factories” going, or at least that's what the 
drug and meat industries tell us. "When you get 
thousands of cattle confined to a feedlot, stand- 
ing shank to shank m manure, disease can spread 
like wildfire says a Pfizer Corporation spokes- 
man 

However, Dr H Dwight Mercer, deputy director 
of the FDA's veterinary research farm in Beltsville, 
Maryland, raised livestock for 18 months with and 
without anti-biotics to test the importance of 
drugs in the process. When Mercer raised the 
animals m clean conditions on high-protein feeds, 
"we found no growth response [from the anti- 
biotics] ” Mercer found anti-biotics helped only 
when he let the pens get filthier and lowered 
the quality of the nutrition. 

"The worse the conditions, the better the 
response,” Mercer reported. 

CD Van Houweling, the task force chairman 
and director of the FDA's veterinary drug bureau, 
tried to suppress the report, but after a stormy 
fight he accepted the testimony and promptly shoved 
it aside 

"Let's put it this way,” said Mercer. "Anti- 
biotics are not a scientific question at this 
point, but a political issue because of the amounts 
of money involved.” 

And money is the point. "Our society is ori- 
ented toward mass production,” says Dr. William 
Buck, a taxicologist at Iowa State University. 

"You can mass produce anti-biotics, put them in 
the feed, and eliminate the need for all this 
animal management and cleaning. And it's cheaper." 

Some smaller feedlot owners are beginning to 
realize that the more they depend on anti-biotics 
to fight disease, the more diseases they can't 
treat. But they don't have much choice. Over 70% 
of the feed on the market comes ready-mixed with 
drugs. "It's almost impossible to get feed without 
them,” says Buck. "I have to order my feed speci- 
ally custom-blended, without medication,” complains 
one Kansas feedlot owner. "I'm a lonely customer 
of this kind of feed--and I have to pay extra," 

"Animal drugs are like anything else,” says 
Buck "You can create a demand for them, just like 
auto makers create a demand by putting some gim- 
micks on their cars ” The huge feedlots want to 
use anything that may squeeze extra pennies out 
of every animal and save labor. Small livestock 
raisers who are struggling for their lives against 
big corporations will grab at anything that holds 
out even the slimmest promise of squeezing out 
an extra buck 

"Most farmers don’t really know what's in 
the feed,” says Roger Blobaum* who organizes live- 
stock farmers for the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion "Some feed salesman comes out and gives them 
a big spiel about how much weight gain they'll get 
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and increased efficiency and so they think they’ve 
got to use it. ,! 


was arrested; two Lebanese soldiers were then kid- 
napped and held as hostages in exchange for the de- 
tained commandos. 


* * * 

Scientists in American Cynamid* s animal drug 
division never rest . u We screen 15*000 new compounds 
every year*" says director Kiser . For example* 
Cyanamid scientists spend $3 million every year try- 
ing to find such potions as a ,r twinning rr drug which 
will give cows two calves every time they give hirth 
instead of only one ; one which would tenderize 
meat while the animal is alive; and one which would 
grow chicken-sized turkeys , 

-- SO- 

ft**** *************************************** ******* 

[Note to Editors: See packets #518 and #520 for 

photos and stories on the Mideast situation.] 

FIGHTING BREAKS OUT BETWEEN PALESTINIANS 
AND LEBANESE ARMY 

IN AFTERMATH OF ISRAELI RAID INTO BEIRUT 

[Editor r s note: The following article was 

written by a Lebanese student in the U.S. who has 
been monitoring Arab language papers . ] 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Early on the morning of April 
10, several hundred Israeli soldiers landed on a 
deserted beach in Bierut. The Israeli forces split 
into three groups. The first headed towards Verdun 
Street, where they broken into the homes of three 
Palestinian Resistance leaders: Kamal Adwan, a mem- 

ber of the executive committee of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, in charge of all operations 
inside the Israeli-occupied territories; Kamal Nas- 
ser, poet, writer, and official PLO spokesman; and 
Mohammed Yussef Najar (Abu Yussef), PLO executive 
committee member and head of the political depart- 
ment. 

All three men were killed by the raiders, 
along with Abu Yussef 1 s wife and several guards. 

The second group of Israelis attacked the 
headquarters of the Democratic Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine (DPFLP) , not far from 
Verdun Street, but they met with strong resistance 
and were unable to inflict much damage. 

The third group went to Saida, a city about 
forty miles from Beirut, where they blew up a gar- 
age and a hardware store belonging to the Resistance 
and killed several civilians in the process. Having 
completed these "shining pages in history," as Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Golda Meir called the raid, 
the Israelis left by sea. 

Only 20 days after the Israeli raid, fighting 
broke out between the Palestinian Resistance and the 
Lebanese army. According to the Lebanese press, the 
fighting was the heaviest since 1969; it broke out 
after several days of confrontations, beginning with 
the arrests of three armed guerrillas at Beirut 
International Airport and four others who were ap- 
prehended with bombs near the American Embassy. 

The army, claiming it was acting in self-de- 
fense, moved in and occupied the quarters where the 
Resistance offices are located and requested per- 
mission to move into the refugee camps, supposedly 
to protect the refugees. On May 1, a DPFLP leader 
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The next, day, fighting broke out around the 
refugee camps, and the day after, it spread to the 
south of Lebanon and along the eastern border with 
Syria. Thousands of Palestinian guerrillas based 
in Syria were reported to have crossed the border 
to join those in Lebanon. By the third day. May 3, 
the army was attacking the camps with air force 
jets. 

Two ceasefires ended in failure; finally, after 
six days of fighting, with more than 100 commandos 
and 30 soldiers killed, a third ceasefire was im- 
posed. 

The April 10 Israeli raid into Beirut did not 
represent anything new or surprising in the basic 
Israeli strategy which has been implemented for 
more than a year: striking at the Palestinian Re- 

sistance not only inside of Israel but in Arab 
countries (and Europe) as well. This strategy has 
two purposes: first, to physically eliminate the 

Palestinian guerrillas, which has been attempted 
through a series of raids and assassinations; second, 
and more important, to spread terror in the countries 
which support the Palestinians and thus to pressure 
their governments to contain the resistance and come 
around to a settlement on Israelis terms. 

What the Beirut raid made clear, however, is 
that Israeli pressure has succeeded in forcing the 
Lebanese government to crack down on the Palestinian 
Resistance. 

In the days following the raid, both the Pales- 
tinian Resistance and the Lebanese Progressive and 
Nationalist parties made specific charges of govern- 
ment complicity: 

They pointed out, firt of all, that only 10 days 
before the Israeli raid, Lebanese authorities had 
assured the Resistance that Beirut was protected and 
that radar installations along the coast would warn 
of any Israeli movements. When the Israelis landed 
on the beach, however, they met with no resistance 
from the Lebanese, who claimed that the radar did 
not show their approach. In addition, the raiders 
were able to land in darkness because of unexplained 
electricity blackouts along the beach. 

The Resistance also charged that just a few 
hours before the raid, telephones in their offices 
in Beirut and Saida were cut off, again for no ap- 
parent reason. During the raid, they pointed out, 
the Israelis stayed in the country for more than two 
hours without any serious resistance from the Leban- 
ese army. They were able to spend twenty minutes 
searching the apartment of Kamal Adwan, even though 
a mobile battalion of internal security forces was 
located less than 50 meters (approximately 55 feet) 
from Verdun Street. 

When Palestinian guerrillas attempted to en- 
circle the raiders, they were obstructed by Lebanese 
security forces, and several Palestinians were even 
arrested. 

In the wake of the raid, the Lebanese government 
topk steps to cover up their complicity andr minimize 
public reaction. Details of the raid itself had to 
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be learned from the newspapers, because the official another Black September, 
government statements were so vague that they did _^q_ 

not even indicate what sites were attacked and who 

was killed **************************************************** 

Finally, Prime Minister Saeb Salam and his cab- CHARGES DROPPED IN PENTAGON PAPERS TRIAL: 

inet resigned., They were succeeded by Amin Hafa and "CIRCUMSTANCES OF THIS CASE OFFENDS A SENSE OF 
a new cabinet. This created an appearance of great JUSTICE" 

confusion in the government and left no ^ j 0 h n Kincaid 

specific targets for the people to put the blame on. 
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CHARGES DROPPED IN PENTAGON PAPERS TRIAL: 
"CIRCUMSTANCES OF THIS CASE OFFENDS A SENSE OF 
JUSTICE" 

by John Kincaid 
LIBERATION News Service 

LOS ANGELES (LNS)--The court romm was quiet and 
tense on May 11 as Pentagon Papers trial judge Wil- 
liam Matthew Byrne read his statement on White House 
interference in the case of Daniel Ellsberg and Tony 
Russo. Carefully, Byrne detailed how recent dis- 
closures "demonstrate that governmental agencies have 


raiders to Lebanon. This in turn laid the ground- 
work for a direct confrontation with the guerrillas, 
in order to restrain their movements or drive them 
out of the country altogether. 

Not even a month earlier, Israeli chief of 
staff , David Elazar, told a press conference, M The 
goal of our operation in Beirut is to force Lebanon 
to destroy the Palestinian bases there." Israeli 
Foreign Minister Abba Ebban explained to an inter- 
viewer in the Israeli paper Aharanot that the first 
step towards peace in the Middle East is the exter- 
mination of the Resistance movement. Ebban urged 
the Lebanese authorities, "to do what King Hussein 
did to the terrorist. 1 bases in Jordan." 

Although the Lebanese army used all the heavy 
artillery and jet fighters they had, they were not 
able to do the job that Hussein* s army did in Sept- 
ember of 1970 (the massacre, in'what has come to be 
called Black September, in which 20,000 Palestinians 
were killed or wounded) and 1971. 

For one thing, the Resistance has more popular 
support in Lebanon. The Lebanese press has consis- 
tently backed the Palestinians and condemned the ac- 
tions of the army. Of Lebanon’s 2.5 million people, 
300,000 are Palestinian. But more importantly, Leb- 
anese people Living near the refugee camps have giv- 
en the commandos shelter. And 250,000 people turned 
out to demonstrate at the funeral of the three 
slain Resistance leaders. to condemn the government’s 
failure to stop the raids and to demand freedom 
of action for the Resistance movement. 


A second major factor, though, is that the ^ 

Palestinian Resistance has been fighting with more ^ 
determination in Lebanon, because they see this as 
a crucial battle for their right to maintain bases 
in Arab countries. From the point of view of the tl 
reactionary Arab governments, the Resistance is the bi 
only real obstacle to a peaceful settlement with d 

Israel; from the point of view of the Palestinians, t. 
the Resistance is the last hope for regaining their 
rights. a 

In a letter to Algerian president Boumedienne, q 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat announced on May 8 that p; 
the Resistance fighters, with the assistance of pro- r 
gressive forces among the Lebanese people, were able H 
to pressure the Lebanese army into halting the p 

fighting and imposing a cease-fire. Arafat assured 
Boumedienne that the Resis tance would not submit to 
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to these defendents." 

Then, shouts and tears of joy exploded from 
almost everyone in the crowded courtroom as Byrne 
concluded: "I am of the opinion that the only rem- 

edy available that would assure due process and the 
fair administration of justice is that the trial be 
terminated and the defendents’ motion for dismissal 
[be] granted and the jury discharged." 

Leonard Boudin, Ellsberg’ s chief counsel, re- 
marked: "I think the decison was appropriate, nec- 

essary, justified, eloquent and dispositive." Pro- 
secutor David R. Nissen, could only confess sourly 
that "it appears that the posture is such that no 
appeal will be possible." 

Indeed, if Nissen had asked the jury, they would 
have told him that a retrial was not only impossible 
but unnecessary. A survey of the jurors revealed 
that 11 of the 12 would have voted for acquittal on 
all counts. 

For the Nixon administration, Byrne’s decision 
meant defeat in yet another political trial. Ells- 
berg and Russo had been charged with 15 counts of 
conspiracy to defraud the U.S., theft of government 
property, and espionage for copying the Pentagon 
Papers in 1969. 

In his unprecedented decision, Byrne stated 
that "commencing on April 26, the government has made 
an extraordinary series of disclosures regarding the 
conduct of several governmental agencies." He ex 53 
plained that it had come to his attention that after 
the original indictments in 19 71, "White House of- 
ficials established a special unit [the Plumbers] to 
investigate one of the defendents." 

Byrne said that this special unit operated with 
the approval of the FBI and warned that "we may have 
been given only a glimpse of what this special unit 
did regarding this case, but what we know is more 
than disquieting." 

It was also revealed that the CIA, "presumably 
acting beyond its statutory authority and at the re- 
quest of the White House" had provided disguises, 
photographic equipment and other paraphernalia for a 
raid by convicted Watergate conspirators E. Howard 
Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy on the office of Ellsberg’ s 
psychiatrist in September, 1971. 

Byrne admitted that these recent revelations only 
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"compound a record already pervaded by incidents 
threatening the defendents’ right to a speedy and 
fair trial." 

Clandestine governmental involvement in the 
case was first revealed in connection with the Hunt- 
Liddy raid on Ellsberg' s psychiatrists office. 

But later, after both sides had rested their case, 
it became known that the government had been tap- 
ping Ellsberg* s phone at least as far back as 19 71. 
Earlier in the trial, government sources had denied 
any electronic surveillance of the defendents. 


WILLIAM COLBY, FORMER HEAD OF OPERATION PHOENIX, 
NOMINATED TO DIRECT CIA 

WASINGTON (LNS) — One of those lucky enough' 
to be kicked upstairs and not out of office by the 
recent Watergate shakeup was William E. Colby, the 
CIA ! s deputy director? of operations. On May 10, 
Nixon announced that CIA head Janies R* Schle singer 
had been shoved into the Secretary of Defense slot, 
and that Colby had been nominated to take oVer as 
CIA chief. 

Viewed in the ever-growing shadow of the Water- 


"Of greatest significance," noted Byrne, "is 
the fact that the government does not know what has 
happened to the authorizations for the surveillance, 
nor what has happened to the tapes nor to the logs 
nor any other records. The matter is also compound- 
ed by the fact that the documents have been missing 
since the period of July to October of 1971." 

Byrne refused to give the government more time 
to clear up the situation because he felt that any 
further delay would violate the rights of the de- 
fendents. "Moreover," he said, "no investigation is 
likely to provide satisfactory answers where im- 
proper government conduct has been shielded so long 
from public view and where the government advises 
the court that pertinent files and records are mis- 
sing or destroyed." 

Byrne’s statement removed all speculation about 
a retrial when he emphasized that "under all circum- 
stances, I believe the defendents should not have to 
run the risk, under existing authorities, that they 
might be tried again before a different jury." He 
concluded, "The totality of the circumstances of 
this case which I have only briefly sketched, of- 
fends a sense of justice." 

The defense had feared that Judge Byrne would 
dismiss the case on the narrow technical grounds 
arising from the wiretaps. But by issuing such a 
broadside attack against the executive branch, Byrne 
embarrassed the Nixon Administration and made it 
clear that he would not allow the judiciary to be- 
come a part of the President’s illegal schemes. 

Now Ellsberg and Russo are considering filing 
a civil suit against the government in order to 
recover damages and to continue the investigation 
of White House crimes, Nixon, John Mitchell and 
others could be named as codefendents . 

Although the dismissal leaves the trial’s more 
basic legal and Constitutional questions unresolved, 
they are now more likely to be dealt with by Con- 
gress and the people. The trial and Watergate have 
exposed the Administration and have shown how sec- 
recy in the name of "national defense" is used to 
hide the real workings of the government from the 
people. 

In fact, some speculate that this may be one 
reason why the trial was stopped. The defense has 
filed a motion asking Byrne to consider whether the 
government deliberately chose to reveal the exist- 
ance of wiretaps in order to scuttle the trial and 
prevent further disclosures. As Ellsberg put it: 
"This trial began as an effort to help get Richard 
Nison re-elected. It ended as an effort to prevent 


gate, the appointement of Colby, a 30-year veteran 
of clandestine intelligence work, raised consid- 
erable concern. Critics warned that with a career 
man as director, the CIA’s actions would be even 
more uncontrolable than they are now. 

Colby became involved in intelligence work in 
19l*3 when he joined the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS), the forerunner to the CIA. After taking 
time out to get a law degree, he re-joined what 
was by then the CIA, in 1950. He has been with the 
agency ever since. 

One of Colby’s major assignments in the agency 
was Southeast Asia, where, beginning in 1959 * he 
worked out of the U.S. embassy in Saigon. He was 
eventually returned to the CIA's McLean, Va. head- 
quarters in 1962 as Chief of the Far East Division. 
This meant, in effect, that he was in charge of 
CIA operations in Vietnam. 

Later Colby was sent back to Vietnam to run 
Operation Phoenix, part of the American pacification 
program. In January, 19 72, six months after his 
return to the U.S., Colby was promoted to executive 
director of the agency. And in March, 1973, he 
was named deputy director of the CIA's clandestine 
services, otherwise known as the "Department of 
Dirty Tricks." 

The Committee for Action/Research on the In- 
telligence Community (CARIC), an independent watch- 
dog committee composed of former intelligence per- 
sonnel, Vietnam Veterans and other individuals, 
points to Colby's resume as good reason for his 
nomination to be opposed by Congress. 

CARIC cites Saigon government statistics that 
show that under Colby’s direction, the Phoenix 
progarm murdered 55 * ^5^- men, women and children 
by 1971 and that another 100,000 people had been 
imprisoned in efforts to rid South Vietnam of 
"suspected* communists." CARIC suggests that Colby’s 
quick series of promotions in the last year and 
a half were his reward for being the CIA apologist 
for the Phoenix program before Congress. 

In testimony about Operation Phoenix before 
Congress in July and August of 1971** Colby conceded 
that there had been "occasional abuses," — such 
as political assassinations and the killing of 
civilians — but he maintained that the program was 
"an essential part of the war." 

Robert W. Komer , who preceded Colby as head 
of Phoenix, described him as an "absolutely com- 
mitted hard-line Vietnam veteran," a man to whom the 
ends of the agency justify any means. 
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TOP RIGHT . These Chilean Black Berets were trained 
by U.S. officers in Panama. Rightists are sugges- 
ting that military elements may join in the new 
offensive that the right is mounting against 
Allende’s government. See story on page 7 of 
packet # 522. 

CREDIT: Ted Polumbaum/LNS. 


TOP LEFT. Coal miners and other Chilean workers 
march in Santiago on Mayday, 1972. They support 
the socialist government and oppose the fascist 
right. See story on page 7 of packet #522. 
CREDIT 1 Ted Polumbaum/LNS. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Members of the extreme right-wing 
Patria y Libert ad prepare for a march opposing 
Chile's Popular Unity government in Santiago, 1972. 
See story on page 7 of packet #522. 

CREDIT: Ted Polumbaum/LNS. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Part of a Yaqui Indian family carrying 
cotton from the fields to a weigh station near 
Los Mochis, Mexico. This photo may be used with 
the story on page 2 of packet #523. 
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VOHAT W AS XrOOUKl ABOUT HEALTH CARE 
WAS PRETTY MUCH SHARED tHRoug HouT 

the populate. 'But 

Capitalism a»J d Modern 
Medic i a) e made it 
R>SSiSLE foR RkH 
To Hoard knowledge. 

THEY ARE RESPECT FlLL^ 

WWPftlK Galled "doctors!' 

THEY Divided their 
KNOWLEDGE AMD 
called THEMSEL^ 

"specialists' 









T 0 P RIGHT This energy crisis cartoon may be used 
Mtb the story on page 9 of packet l f 5 22 

CRL'DI T THG PROGRESSIVE LN3 TOP LEFT. Although this import-export cartoon 

was meant to refer to the imperialist relation- 
ship to the third world* it sort of goes with 
the economy interview that appears in this and 
the last packets. 

CREDIT. Hachfeid/LNS. 


MIDDLE RIGHT This photo ot the new CiA director, 
William Colby, gees with the story on page 12. 


BO! TOM RIGHT This graphic comes from a pamphlet 

entitled "What Your Doc t or Should Tell You ” by BOTTOM LEFT: This growth promotant ad goes with 

Dr Sns-n, published by the October 4th Organization t ^ le stor y on P a 2 e 8 , 

Box 14 MS. Phiia p*. 19 A 54 , ' CREDIT: RAMPARTS/LNS . 

C R L 7 . n 1 T . Bcb Gross man / U 4 0 / L MS . 
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